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TWENTY-ONE NAMED FOR "WHO'S WHO" 



Ernest Balagh 
Will Present 
Next Lyceum 

BY SIGRID WEEKS 

Ernest Balagh pianist, will be 
presented at the Lyceum, Decem- 
ber 3. 

Mr. Balogh was born in Buda- 
pest, but is now an American cit- 
izen. He studied piano with Belo 
Bartok and composition with 
Zoltan Kodaly at the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music in Budapest. 
After graduating from the Con- 
servatory, he concertized in Hun- 
gary, Germany, Holland, Scandin- 
avia, and recently, in the United 
States. 

His compositions have been 
played by the Budapest Philhar- 
monic-Symphony at the Sarasota 
Springs Festival. Such artists as 
Fritz Kreisler, Lotle Lehmann, 
Richard Bqnelli, Gladys Swarth- 
out, and Grace Moore have pre- 
formed his compositions, and radio 
performances of his works have 
been given under the direction of 
Eugene Normandy, Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, and Reginald Steward. 
Has Played In Major Cities 
Concerts by Mr. Balogh have 
been given in all of the major cit- 
ies of the country. In 1939 he play- 
ed for the guests of a reception 
given by the late President Roose- 
velt at the White House about 
which Mrs. Roosevelt wrote in her 
news column, My Day, "Mr. Ernest 
Bolagh made the beautiful new 
piano in the White House bring 
forth its best tones." 

Played At Carnegie Hall 
Mr. Balogh was one of a num- 
ber of distinguished artists chos- 
en to play at the opening of the 
Steinway Centenway Concert in 
Carnegie Hall on October 19 of 
this year. He will also give a re- 
cital, as part of the bteinway An- 
niversary, in Washington, D.C., 
later this year. 

Recordings made by Mr. Balogh, 
under the Lyrichord label, include 
works by Back, Schubert, Mozart, 
Brahms, Liszt, and Chopin. 
Cities Say The Following of Him 
"Here was a performer with 
something definite to say, who im- 
parted it with no unnecessary 
frills and furbeloues, in a straight- 
forward, unaffected manner that 
won the ardent approved of his 
many hearers." Noel Straus, New 
York Times. "... won almost in- 
stant approval of an overflow au- 
dience,. . . " Larry Weld Rochester 
Times-Union. Who else but Erno 

Balogh? 

On M. W. C. Summer Faculty 

Mr. Balogh, who was on the fac- 
ulty of the M. W. C. Summer 
School of Music in 1952, will play 
Momento Capriccioso, Op. 12, and 
Sonata No. 2, Op. 39 in A flat 
major, by Von Weber; Scherzo Op 
4 by Brahms: Allegro Barbaro; 
Bartok; Minha Terra, Netto; Cog- 
ada, Mignone; Liszt's Sposalizio, 
Dance of the Dwarfs and Rhap- 
sody No. 15 and his own compos 
ition, Pastorale at Dawn. 

Etchison Is Chosen 
1955 Maid of Honor 

Lee Etchison of Baltimore, 
Maryland was elected Maid of 
Honor for the 1955 May Court in 
assembly last Thursday. 

Lee is an English major. She 
attended high school in Georgia 
and for a while attended Arm- 
strong College in Armstrong, 
Georgia. 



EXAMINATION SCHEDULE 



Thursday 
Jan. 20 
Friday 
Jan. 21 

Saturday 

Jan. 22 

Monday 
Jan. 24 
Tuesday 
Jan. 25 
Wednesday 
Jan. 26 
Thursday 
Jan. 27 



No classes. This day set aside for preparation 
for examinations. 



9:00-11:00 Classes meeting 3:00 M, W, F 

2:00- 4:00 2:00 M, W, F. 

9:00-11:00 1 11:30 T, Th, S 

2:00- 4:00 10:30 T, Th, S 

9:00-11:00 9:30 T, Th, S. 

2:00- 4:00 8:30 T, Th, S 

9:00-11:00 H:30 M, W. F. 

2:00- 4:00 10:30 M, W, F 

9:00-11:00 9:30 M, W, F. 

2:00- 4:00 8:30 M, W, F 

9:00-11:00 2:00 T, Th, 

Classes meeting at hours not pro- 
vided for above. 

NOTES 

Students must take examinations at the hour scheduled for 
the section in which they are enrolled. 

Examinations should be planned for two hours. 

Examinations should be given in all classes unless the Dean 
is notified to the contrary. If no formal examination is given, 
the two-hour period should be used for instruction. 

Classes meeting five days a week should follow the schedule 

for M.W.F classes. 

Examinations in laboratory courses should be held accord- 
ing to the hours scheduled for the lecture meeting of the class. 

All examinations should be pledged by the student. 

Final grades should be reported to the Registrar as soon 
as possible after the examination. 

Examinations should be held in the classroom in which the 

classes ordinarily meet. 

Examinations should be given by the professor teaching the 

course. 
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English Fraternity 
Taps Seven Girls 
For Membership 

Sigma Tau Delta, National Eng- 
lish Honorary Fraternity tapped 
seven Mary Washington students 
in Assembly on November 8. They 
are: Mrs. C. F. Bulley, Marilyn 
Ann Taylor, Cynthia Lee Michaels, 
Jane Howard, Sarah Mask, Marion 
Lee, and Shirley Hase. 

Requirements for membership 
in Sigma Tau Delta include a maj- 
or in English, a B average in all 
English courses and a C average 
in all other courses. 

A formal initiation took place 
Monday night at Dr. Shankle's 
house. 



Dr. Caverlee Will 
Head Va. Baptist 
Association Now 

Dr. Robert F. Caverlee was 
elected president of the 1955 Vir 
ginia Baptist General Association 
on November 17, 1954 at its 131st 
annual session in Norfolk. Dr. 
Caverlee, an assistant professor at 
MWC, has been pastor of the Fred- 
ericksburg, Baptist Church since 
1932, and an ordained minister 
since 1916. He has held many of 
fices and served in many commun- 
ity functions. Before coming to 
Frederisckburg he was president 
of the West Virginia State As- 
sembly and the West Virginia 
State Baptist Convention. 

Sigma Tau Chi 

Sigma Tau Chi tapped three for 
membership in assembly Novem- 
ber 15. They were Linda Muden, 
Dale Richards, and Betty Jordan. 

Formal initiation was held Tues- 
day November 16 in the Tapestry 
Room. 



MW Has Active 
Organ Guild 

The Guild Students Group of 
Mary Washington College was or- 
ganized in October 1951 under the 
sponsorship of the District of Col- 
umbia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. Its faculty 
sponsor is Jean Slater Appel, 
A. A. G. O., Ch. M., former Dean 
of the D. C. Chapter. Margaret 
Gooch '53, the first president of 
the group, was presented with the 
Charter by the Dean of the D. C. 
Chapter at the Christmas Concert 
in Monroe Auditorium in Decem- 
ber 1952. The Group holds month- 
ly meetings for lectures and dis- 
cussions, presents several organ 
concerts during the year, and 
makes occasional field trips for 
special events in Washington. 

This year there are thirteen 
members in the Guild; many in 
teresting events are being planned 
under the leadership of Dorothy 
Andrews '56, president. Assisting 
her are Marlene Bost, secretary 
treasurer, and Nancy Anne Step 
henson, publicity-program chair- 
man. A trip to the National Pres- 
byterian Church and the Washing- 
ton National Cathederal has been 
made this year. The annual Christ- 
mas Concert will be held Monday, 
Decemeber 6th at 7:00 p. m. in 
Monroe Auditorium. All faculty 
and students are cordially invited. 

M. W. Wesley Students 
Meet With R-M Boys 

The Methodist Students at 
Randolph-Macon College were the 
guests of the Mary Washington 
Wesley Foundation Sunday night. 
They had supper and afterwards 
there was recreation followed by 
a program presented by Randolph- 
Macon. 



Is Scheduled For 
December Fourth 

Anne Lou Rohrback, chairman 
of the Formal Dance Committee, 
has announced that the Mary 
Washington annual Christmas 
Formal will be held December 4th 
in the Gothic Room. Stan Brown's 
Band will provide the music from 
9 to 12. 

One unit of Seacobeck will be 
set aside for couples who wish to 
eat there. Plans for a social hour 
in the parlor of one of the dorms 
are being discussed. Breakfast will 
be served after the dance by the 
girls of the Home Economics 
Club. 

The number of couples attend- 
ing has been limited to 225, and 
the first to sign up will be accept- 
ed. The tickets are five dollars per 
couple. One dollar may be paid 
when signing up. The remainder 
must be in by December 1st, or 
the dollar will be forfeited. The 
Dance Committee hopes for 
enough support to enable us to 
have a name band for the Valen 
tine Dance in February. 

Mrs. Ruby Harris is faculty 
chairman, and the members of 
her committee are: Miss Leonard, 
Miss, Smith, Mrs. Boiling, and 
Miss Moran, who will sell tickets 
to the off-campus students, and 
small dorms. 

The students committee, and the 
dorms in which they will sell tick- 
ets, consist of: Phyllis Melillo 
Ball and Madison, Betty Hadden— 
Westmoreland and Farifax, Jean- 
nette Buechting — Custis, Betty 
Ann Rhodes — Randolph, Jane 
Stevens— Mason, Lucy West— 
Willard, Nancy Culbertson— Vir- 
ginia. 



MWC Students 
Are Active In 
Local Comedy 

Good News, which was staged 
by the Junior Woman's Club at 
James Monroe Auditorium, is one 
of the most successful and tuneful 
musical comedies from this Golden 
Age. The passing of a generation 
has not staled the freshness of The 
Best Things in Life are Free 
Lucky in Love, the Varsity Drag 
or the title song. We still want 
good Tate to win the football 
game and we still enjoy, even 
though we know that things will 
turn out all right, the vicissitudes 
of Tom and Connie. 

The cast was well-trained, un- 
der the direction of Albert Klein 
The imaginative settings, de 
signed by Deborah Klein, contri- 
buted greatly to the enjoyment 
of the performance. 

Mac Janney and Barbara San 
ford, as hero and heroine, handled 
their parts and their songs well 
Dorothy Gibson and Bill Pinnsch 
midt as the "soubrettee" and 
"leading comic," as they were 
formely listed, added vitality anc 
interest whenever they appeared 
on the stage. Among the smaller 
parts, Benjamin Early and Tommy 
Boodloe were outstanding. The 
Mary Washington College Orches 
tra, under the direction of Ronald 
Faulkner, gave the singers better 
support than many professiona' 
companies have had. 



Ann< 

Assembly Here 

At yesterday's Assembly at 
Mary Washington College, twenty- 
one seniors were named for the 
1954-55 edition of "Who's Who 
Among Students at American Col- 
leges," sixteen of whom were 
dean's list scholars last semester. 
From Richmond are three campus 
president: Carolyn Bidwell, Inter- 
Club Association; Phyllis Kyle, 
Mary Washington Players; Mar- 
ian Minor, Student Government, 
and Nancy Phillips, "Bullet" ed- 
itor. Among the Virginians hon- 
ored are additional organization 
presidents: Frances Brittle of 
Chase City, Mike Club; Martha 
Belle Lyle, Goshen, Honor Coun- 
cil- Ann Grubbs, Norfolk, Cap and 
Gown; Sally Hanger, Fairfax, 
Concert Dance Club; Jane John- 
son, Arlington, Class of 1955; 
Mary Ann Whittemore, Blacks- 
burg, Terrapin Club and YMCA 
secretary; Katherine Rozmary- 
nowska, Greenbush, Zete Phi 
Eta dramatic fraternity; and Joan 
Ferrall, Norfolk, editor of the 
"Battlefield;" Coralyn White, 
Portsmouth, class secretary, and 
Margaret Garland, Village, vice 
president of the YWCA. 

Also honored were the following 
campus leaders: Dorothy Booth, 
Columbus Ga. President YWCA; 
Eileen Cella, Trenton, -N. J., 
president of Recreation Associa- 
tion; Hettie Cohen, Laurelton, N. 
Y , class historian; Alice Williams, 
Beckley, West Va., president of 
the Science Club; Carole Kolton, 
Miami Fla., president of the Grand 
National Forensic Tournament; 
Christine Harper, West Palm 
Beach, Fla., vice president of the 
MWC Players, and Polly Stod- 
dard, Sarastoa, Fla., vice president 
of Student Government. 

Hettie Cohen and Frances Brit- 
tle are both reading for honors in 
dramatic arts. 



Mrs. litis Gives 
Chandelier To 
Trinkle Library 

A Chandelier has recently been 
presented to the Library by Mrs. 
Hugo litis, curator of our Mendal 
Museum. The fixture was green in 
memory of her husband, the late 
Dr. Hugo litis, who was prefossor 
of biology here from 1939 to 1952 
and who established the Mendal 
Museum. The solid bronze fixture 
came from Mrs. litis home in 
Czechoslovaki. 

This gift signifies two things; 
First, the chandelier literally in- 
terprets the figurative belief that 
the education Mary Washington 
offers will enlighten the lives of 
all who study here! and second, 
it shows Mrs. litis' appreciation 
of all the things Mary Washington 
College, President Morgan Combs 
in particular, has done in making 
her and her family feel as she ex- 
pressed it to the Bullet reporter. 

The Chandelier hangs in the 
Virginia Room. The Medical Mus- 
eum is housed in the basement of 
E. Lee Trinkle Library. 

Miss Marguerite Carder and 
Dr. Carrol H. Quenzel of Mary 
Washington College are attending 
the Virginia Library Association 
meetings in Roanoke November 
21 to 23. Miss Carder is a member 
of the Activities Committee. 
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The "Bullet" Is Up To You - 

Without support a new idea, an invention, or a new 
method of doing something old will not be successful. Like- 
wise, something that is already established will dissolve 
unless support is rendered it. 

The Bullet is in exactly this position. This presents a 
rather awkward situation among the staff, those who read 
it, and those who use it as a means of communication. No- 
body wants to put news in a paper nobody reads and nobody 
wants to read a paper nobody puts news in. The staff wants 
to put out a readable, interesting newspaper, but they can- 
not do it without the support of every individual, every 
club or organization on campus. We, the staff, are under 
the impression that there must be a number of inactive 
clubs on campus. 

Certainly it seems that from sixty odd organizations 
there would be quite a bit of news each week. However 
this does not seem to be the case! We wish to ask each of 
the organizations to present news of their activities. The 
deadline is Wednesday night after convocation. We ask vour 
support in this matter. Whether the Bullet is the paper 
you want it to be is up to YOU. 



Freedom 

Freedom is a meaningful word to us all. Let us consider 
it by considering what great men have said of if 
fr~ J rank f Im De ! ano Hoosevelt-Pour freedoms: The first is 
Tht l^ / P % f nd e ?P ressi °n-everywhere in the world. 
I he second is freedom of every person to worship God in his 

?Zri't eVeryWher V n the WOrld - The third^s freedom 
trom want . . everywhere in the world. The fourth is free- 

£° m fear ' ■ • an ywhere in the world. 
We, too, born to freedom, are willing to fight to main- 
tarn freedom. We, and all others who believe f s deepTy as 

All we have of freedom, all we use or know— 

Ravalli. fOT US l0n * and X»« SO. 

For what avail the plough or sail 
«, ? r i, land or life ' if fr eedom fail? 
Tf J ^ end f ! Le ^ ,s Wi,kie -Freedom is an indivisible word 

George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel—The historv of *h* 
oTFreeLr 6 ^ ^ ~ of M&JJK 

and the spirit of *~ 

-reprinted from the Maiy Baldwin paper 



Following are 10 suggestions 
from Robert Tyson, of the Hunter 
College (New York) department 
of psychology and philosophy, on 
how to stay in college: 

1. Bring the professor newspap- 
er clippings dealing with his sub- 
ject. Demonstrate feeling, inter- 
est, and give him timely items to 
mention in class. If you can't find 
clippings dealing with his subject, 
bring in any clippings at random. 
He thinks everything deals with 
his subject. 

2. Look alert. Take notes eager- 
ly. If you look at your watch, don't 
stare at it unbelieving and shake 
it. 

3. Nod frequently and murmer, 
"How true!" To you this seems 
exaggerated; to him it's quite ob- 
jective. 

4. Sit in front, near him. (Ap- 
plies only if you intend to stay 
awake.) If you're going to all the 
trouble of making a good impres- 
sion, you might as well let him 
see you are, especially in a large 
class. 

5. Laugh at his jokes. You can 
tell. If he looks up from his notes 
and smiles expectantly, he has 
told a joke. 

6. Ask for outside reading. You 
don't have to read it. Just ask. 

7. If you must sleep, arrange 
to be called at the end of the hour. 
It creates a unfavorable impres- 
sion if the rest of the class has 
left and you sit there alone dozing. 

8. Be sure the book you read 
during the lecture looks like a 
book from the course. If you do 
math in psychology class and 
psychology in math class, match 
books for size and color. 

9. Ask any questions you think 
he can answer. Conversely, avoid 
announcing that you have found 
the answer to a question he could- 
n't answer and in your brother's 
second grade at that. 

10. Call attention to his writ- 
ing. Produces an exquisitely pleas- 
ant experience connected with you. 
If you know he's written a book 
or an article, ask in class who 
wrote it. 

As to whether or not you want 
to do some work in addition to all 
this, well it's controversial and up 
to the individual. 
Reprinted from the "The Breeze" 
Madison College. 



[Korean Girl Faces 

Unknowingly 



(Editor's Note: This article was 
written for and published in The 
Daily Californian, Berkeley, by a 
former reporter who is now sta- 
tioned in Pusan with the Public 
Information Department of the 
7th Transportation Command, He 
is a June, 1953, graduate of the 
University of California, with a 
major in journalism. This article 
is distributed to about 600 col- 
lege newspapers throughout the 
country by the Associated Col- 
legiate Press.) 



BY PRIVATE JIM DEMPSEY 

Today I made a trip over muddy 
back roads to a leper colony locat- 
>d about 10 miles outside of Pusan 
Seeing is believing, they say— and 
I saw. 

I saw what few human eyes 
have seen. I saw the tailings of 
humanity. I saw 1600 of the sad- 
dest people on the face of the 
earth. 



You'll meet Doctors and Teach- 
ers Instructors, Professors, 
Ministers, Counselors, 
Students, Confessors. 

If you crowd into line, 

You'll get the dirtiest looks, 
Each day you'll get tired 

Prom toting your books. 

You'll dash to the snack bar, 
To have a quick snack, 

There's an eleven o'clock class 
So you dash right back. 

That last cup of coffee 

Made you fell much better, 
Run back to the mail boxes, 
Did you get a letter? 

Uptown after classes 

Then back to the dorm 

Running up and down hills 

Keeps you in good (?) form. 

Crawl back after supper, 



Exchange 



Believe me you're tired, 
But you're got to do homework; 
Your energy just backfired. 

At long last you're finished 

You fall into bed. 
While sharp little pains, 

Run around in your head. 

Taken from 
Feneseo Lam r on 



IBM Machine Spares 
College Tally Clerks . . . 

COLLEGE PARK, MD.— 
(ACP) — A University of Mary- 
land campus election was tallied 
by IBM machine within a few 
hours, the Diamondback reports. 
In a freshman class election, vot- 
ers were furnished electrographic 



pencils and special ballots. 



Come In, Eastern 
Seaboard Colleges! . • . 

NEW YORK— (ACP)— Thurs- 
day and Fridays at 3:30 p.m. the 
Intercollegiate Network is on the 
air. Eastern colleges tune in to 
the same short wave frequency 
and messages are sent in code and 
voice from students of one college 
to students of another, according 
to the Radio Club of City College 
of New York, the CCNY weekly 
Observation Post reports. 

Harvard, Yale, Columbia, MIT, 
Brooklyn, NYU and "most of the 
other colleges on the eastern sea- 
board" participate, says the CCNY 
Radio club. 

When atmospheric conditions 
are suitable, the network can 
reach England, Sweden, France, 
Germany, South America, South 
Africa and Australia. Although 
it's legal to speak to amateur 
radio operators in the Soviet 
Union, Radio club members have 
not attempted contact, and the 
Korean war operators on both 
sides have remained incommuni- 
cado, the club reports. 



There are a lot of nasty places 
in Korea, but this one really takes 
the cake. Here human dignity has 
hit a new low. Scantily clothed, 
underfed and housed in shacks, 
these people have nothing to live 
for. They are truly "the forgotten 
people." 

They live in the mountains, 
away from civilization. It is a 
little town — the town with no 
name, Korea. It's very peaceful 
there. You'd never know that 1600 
people are dying. 

Take six-year-old Kim Sook Ja, 
for example. She's a healthy-look- 
ing girl. You'd never guess that 
this will be her last Christmas. If 
course not — how would you know 
that the dread disease is system- 
atically going about its deadly 
work inside her frail body. 

Kim doesn't know either. She 
just plays with a raggedy doll 
someone gave her. She doesn't 
know that what took away her 
mother and father will soon take 
her. She plans to see Santa Claus 
many more times. 

And who has the guts to tell 
her otherwise? Who has the guts 
to go around to 400 other children 
and tell them that they'd better 
play hard while they still can that 
they had better hurry and live 
fast, because leprosy won't wait. 

But even in her last days, Kim 
doesn't have it easy. Life is hard, 
even for a six-year-old. She lives 
in a small, crowded room with 
five or six other people. She spends 
her nights on a straw mat, search- 
ing for warmth that just isn't 
there. What chance has a straw 
mat and one worn dress against a 
bitter Korean winter? 

Her play is confined either to 
her well-worn raggedy doll or the 
mud puddles. No one ever comes 
to see her, nor can she go see the 
world she has never known. She 
must stay behind those big red 
and yellow signs that say: "Keep 
out-leprosy-keep out. 



The only people Kim sees are 
those five or ten "sick people" 
that come to the gate of the town 
each day. They never come in. 
There is no room. They must go 
back to Pusan to spend the rest 
of their agonizing days. Even Kim 
is better off than they. 

Hunger also plays a big role 
in her little life. Most little girls 
her age get about six handsful 
of rice a day. Kim gets four. And 
it's barley, not rice. Second barley 
at that. She doesn't know thaj; out- 
side her little world that type of 
barley is fed only to horses. 

The people sometimes grow a 
few vegetables but there is never 
enough to go around. Kim eats her 
barley, and for her, it's the only 
food in the world. She doesn't 
know about ice cream cones, ban- 
ana splits, pop corn and movies. 
How could she? 

Kim doesn't know much about 
dying. She has a hard time figur- 
ing out why some of her playmates 
have suddenly "gone away." Her 
childish mind can't understand 
why others— young and old- 
can go away from her little world 
and she can't. Everything comes 
hard for Kim. 

She doesn't know that the only 
reason most of them are dying is 
because of a lack of medicine. 
Words like diazone, propone, and 
DDS mean nothing to her. She 
doesn't know that these "big 
words" could bring her about fifty 
more Christmases. 

But others know. They know 
that they can't get enough of it 
to treat any but a few of the cas- 
es. They know that there just is- 
n't enough to go around; that as 
a result, the curable cases— like 
Kim's — become incurable by the 
time they get the medicine, 

But Kim can't see the vicious 
circle. She doesn't know that her 
mother and father might be with 
her still if they had had those 
"big words." 

I told Kim that maybe, as a 
Christmas present, I could get 
some people in the United States 
to help her and her friends; to 
send some of those "big words." 
to send food and clothing. 

I told her that someone might 
even be able to send some toys 
for her and for the other children. 
I promised to get her some things 
from that world that she has nev- 
er known. I didn't have the guts 
to say otherwise. 

After all, it's Kim's last Christ- 
mas. 



Editor's note: Anyone interested 
in helping Kim and the other cit- 
izens of the "forgotten town" may 
send articles of clothing, food, 
toys or donations to; Public In- 
formation Office, Headquarters, 
7th Transportation port command 
(c), APO 59, c/o PM, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Mailing deadline for 
Christmas, however, was Nov. 15.) 



THOSE "SNEAKY" TESTS . . . 



What Is News 

People are always talking about 
originality; but what do they 
mean ? As soon as we are born, 
the world begins to work upon 
us; and this goes on to the end. 
And, after all, what can we call 
our own, except energy, strength, 
and will? If I could give an ac- 
count of all that I owe to great 
predecessors and contempararies, 
there would be but a small balance 
in my favor.Goethe. 



Twenty-one guns constitute a 



| presidential salute. 



NEW YORK— (ACP)— True- 
false tests took a beating and 
were characterized as "sometimes 
presented in a tricky manner," ac 
cording to results of a faculty- 
student survey taken among ap 
proximately 300 Central State 
College students. "Pop Quizzes" 
drew even more unfavorable re- 
action. 

Two hundred and eighteen stu- 
dents considered true-flase tests 
"inadequate to measure the knowl- 
edge of a subject," while 69 stu- 
dents disagreed. Sixty-nine stu- 
dents thought that "pop" quizzes 
should be given, while 272 voiced 
objection. 

A report in the University of 
Buffalo Spectrum gave the follow- 
ing figures: 

Seventy per cent of those ques- 
tioned thought that at least three 
to nine tests should be given dur- 



ing a semester before a semester 
grade was given. Fifty-seven per 
cent thought that from four to 
nine or even more tests should be 
averaged to estimate a final grade. 
Tests frequently given were 
thought to be written for past 
classes rather than for the cur- 
rent semester, 199 students said, 
while 136 felt that all test ap- 
peared to be current. 

Suggestions offered included 
study sheets which would indicate 
material a test would cover; and 
frequent tests to enable students 
to become familiar with the type 
of test presented by professors and 
to give better understanding of 
what to study. 

"The survey seemed to reveal 
that if the instructors would give 
more tests the students would 
study for each individual test and 
hus keep his studies up to date," 
the Spectrum report concludes. 
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OJlje ItaUft 

The "Bullet Has Been Shot-Here Is The Blank 



Milk Bars Close 
AsU. Va. Opens 

Mayor Drinksomemore has pro- 
claimed Charlottesville as a dis- 
aster area, because of the overa- 
bundance of milk and milk pro- 
ducts in the area. The mayor is- 
sued the statement from his office 
about three days after openings at 
the University. In his statement, 
he said that the city had exhausted 
itself in trying to deal with this 
terrible situation. All the trucks 
in that community have been con- 
verted into refrigerator trucks and 
they have been hauling the excess 
milk to all parts of the country. 
The students at the University 
have greatly alleviated the situa- 
tion by beginning to drink it dur- 
ing all their meals and some are 
even being so thoughtful as to 
drink milk with their afternoon 
snack of pretzels. The mayor com- 
plimented the boys and said that 
the people of Charlottesville would 
long remember them in their 
hearts for their wonderful coop- 
eration in this matter. 

There is a petition, now in the 
process of being drawn up, that 
requests that a National Milk 
Day be proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent. It is thought that if everyone 
would give up drinking water, coca 
colas, and big oranges for a month, 
CharlottesviUe would again regain 
its economic equilibrium. 

The best of the animals 
(which are responsible for this 
situation) are being shipped to 
different places. It has been stated 
that the Randolph-Mason Hotel 
chain with its headquarters in 
Fredericksburg has bought several 
of these animals and plans to es- 
tablish a Dairy Barre in one of its 
most exclusive hotels. It is thought 
that this might start a new trend 
in drinking habits for the general 
public and in the future all other 
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drinks might be discarded by this 
nation. 

However, the Big Orange Com- 
pany has just stated that their 
scientists were trying to develop 
an ingredient to add to their drink 
and they think that milk is the 
perfect ingredient. They are start- 
ing to manufacture this new drink 
today and they plan to call it 
"Creepers' Special". They feel that 
this name will appeal to the young 
college crowds all over the coun- 
try and they assure the Charlottes- 
ville officials that if this new drink 



is accepted that it will end all 
their troubles. 

FLASH — Charlottesville prob- 
lem solved! Moby Wolington Col- 
lege for Young Women has offered 
to buy and store all the milk that 
Charlottesville has. This announce- 
ment was made just a few minutes 
ago by the leader of the special 
convoy sent to get the milk. The 
high officials of the college said 
that the girls had asked to be al- 
lowed the privilege of drinking 
up the excess milk, because some 
of them seem to have a guilt com- 



plex about the problem of the ex 
cess. The officials Were unable to 
explain this, but they wanted the 
girls to be happy and they said 
the better part of the milk would 
be made up into six-colored ice 
cream, because the girls liked it 
so much. 



Lyceum Programs 
Rescheduled Here 

M. W. C. girls' lack of interest 
in U. Va. Openings showed a new 
decline in the cultural field. To 
sharpen an interest in the finer 
things, the administration has 
scheduled a fine new Lyceum 
series. 

November 80 
Phil Spitalny and his all you- 
know-what orchestra. 

December 6 

Eddie Fisher— Program : Mushy 
songs, swooning period, more 
mushy songs. 

December 20 
Mickey Spillane — Program: Dra- 
matic readings from his own 
works. 

January 6 

Tony Ben net— Program: You'll 
never guess! 

January IS 
Notre Dame football team — Pro- 
gram: Calisthenics. 

January 20 
Andre Vishinsky— Program : 2 
hour headstand. 

January 27 
Ezio Pinza— Program : Tap danc- 
ing. 

February 6 

Rocky Graziano — Program: Lec- 
ture on Einsteins' theory of re- 
lativity. 

February IS 

Albert Einstein— Program: Lec- 
ture on Rocky Graziano's Sunday 
punch in relation to the solar sy- 
stem. 

February 20 

Rock Hudson — Program: Quiet 
Meditation. 

More jolly surprises are in store 
for all M.W.C. girls. December! 
When at Lyceum, don't applaud— 
throw money. 



A dollar was once called a 
joachimsthaler. 




NOW 




Winston tastes good- 
like a cigarette should! 



I Winston brings flavor back to filter smoking 
-full, rich, tobacco flavor! No wonder college 
smokers are flocking to Winston — on campuses 
across the country! Along with real flavor— 
the kind you've been missing in filter smokes 
—Winston brings you a finer filter. This exclu- 



sive Winston filter is unique, different, truly 
superior! It works so effectively, yet doesn't 
"thin" the taste or flatten the flavor. Winstons 
are king-size, too, for extra filtering action— 
and easy-drawing for extra good taste. Try a 
pack of Winstons! 

r . J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., WIN»TON-»AHM. N. C 
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The "Buttef Is Vp To You - 

Without support a new idea, an invention, or a new 
method of doing something old will not be successful. Like- 
wise, something that is already established will dissolve 
unless support is rendered it. 

The Bullet is in exactly this position. This presents a 
rather awkward situation among the staff, those who read 
it, and those who use it as a means of communication. No- 
body wants to put news in a paper nobody reads and nobody 
wants to read a paper nobody puts news in. The staff wants 
to put out a readable, interesting newspaper, but they can- 
not do it without the support of every individual, every 
club or organization on campus. We, the staff, are under 
the impression that there must be a number of inactive 
clubs on campus. 

Certainly it seems that from sixty odd organizations 
there would be quite a bit of news each week. However, 
this does not seem to be the case! We wish to ask each of 
the organizations to present news of their activities. The 
deadline is Wednesday night after convocation. We ask your 
support in this matter. Whether the Bullet is the paper 
you want it to be is up to YOU. 

Freedom 

Freedom is a meaningful word to us all. Let us consider 
it by considering what great men have said of it: 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt— Four freedoms: The first is 
freedom of speech and expression— everywhere in the world. 
The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his 
own way, everywhere in the world. The third is freedom 
Irom want . . . everywhere in the world. The fourth is free 
dom from fear . . . anywhere in the world. 

We, too, born to freedom, are willing to fight to main- 
tain freedom. We, and all others who believe as deeply as 
we do, would rather die on our feet than live on our knees. 

Rudyard Kipling — 

All we have of freedom, all we use or know— 

■» i . ™, ?J r ~ thers bou S ht for us lon 8 and !° n g ago. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson — 

For what avail the plough or sail, 
Or land or life, if freedom fail? 
Wendell Lewis Wilkle— Freedom is an indivisible word. 
If wc want to enjoy it, and fight for it, we must be prepared 
to txttnd it to everyone, whether they are rich or poor 
whether they agree with us or not, no matter what their 
race or the color of their skin. 

Gcor«rc Wilhelm Pricdrich Hegel— The history of the 

dom H Z^^ - d *• <** of free- 

—reprinted from the Mary Baldwin paper 



Following are 10 suggestions 
from Robert Tyson, of the Hunter 
College (New York) department 
of psychology and philosophy, on 
how to stay in college: 

1. Bring the professor newspap- 
er clippings dealing with his sub- 
ject. Demonstrate feeling, inter- 
est, and give him timely items to 
mention in class. If you can't find 
clippings dealing with his subject, 
bring in any clippings at random. 
He thinks everything deals with 
his subject. 

2. Look alert. Take notes eager- 
ly. If you look at your watch, don't 
stare at it unbelieving and shake 
it. 

3. Nod frequently and murmer, 
"How true!" To you this seems 
exaggerated; to him it's quite ob- 
jective. 

4. Sit in front, near him. (Ap- 
plies only if you intend to stay 
awake.) If you're going to all the 
trouble of making a good impres- 
sion, you might as well let him 
see you are, especially in a large 
class. 

5. Laugh at his jokes. You can 
tell. If he looks up from his notes 
and smiles expectantly, he has 
told a joke. 

6. Ask for outside reading. You 
don't have to read it. Just ask. 

7. If you must sleep, arrange 
to be called at the end of the hour. 
It creates a unfavorable impres- 
sion if the rest of the class has 
left and you sit there alone dozing. 

8. Be sure the book you read 
during the lecture looks like a 
book from the course. If you do 
math in psychology class and 
psychology in math class, match 
books for size and color. 

9. Ask any questions you think 
he can answer. Conversely, avoid 
announcing that you have found 
the answer to a question he could- 
n't answer and in your brother's 
second grade at that. 

10. Call attention to his writ- 
ing. Produces an exquisitely pleas- 
ant experience connected with you. 
If you know he's written a book 
or an article, ask in class who 
wrote it. 

As to whether or not you want 
to do some work in addition to all 
this, well it's controversial and up 
to the individual. 
Reprinted from the "The Breeze" 
Madison CoUege. 



Sip BuUrt 

Korean Girl Faces 
>eath Unknowingly 



(Editor's Note: This article was 
written for and published in The 
Daily Californian, Berkeley, by a 
former reporter who is now sta- 
tioned in Pusan with the Public 
Information Department of the 
7th Transportation Command, He 
is a June, 1953, graduate of the 
University of California, with a 
major in journalism. This article 
is distributed to about 600 col- 
lege newspapers throughout the 
country by the Associated Col- 
legiate Press.) 

BY PRIVATE JIM DEMPSEY 



Come In, Eastern 
Seaboard Colleges! 



• • • 



You'll meet Doctors and Teach- 
ers Instructors, Professors, 
Ministers, Counselors, 
Students, Confessors. 

If you crowd tnto line, 

You'll got I ho .Krdost looks. 
Each day you'll get tired 

From toting your books. 

You'll dash to the snack bar, 
To have a quick snack, 

There's an eleven o'clock clan 
So you dash right back. 

That last cup of coffee 
Made you fell much letter, 
Run back to the mail boxes. 
Did you get a tetter? 

Uptown after classes 

Then back to the dorm 

Running up and down hills 

Keeps you in «\x>d < *> form, 

Crawl back after supper. 



Exchange 



Believe me you're tired, 
But you're got to do homework 
Your energy just backfired. 

At long last you're finished 

You fail into bed. 
Win!,- «harp little pains. 

Run around in your head. 

Taken from 



IBM Machine Spares 
College Tally Clerks . • . 

COLLEGE PARK. MD.— 
■. .Wt' 1 A I'ntt t w Hj Of Mary- 
UUMl campus election was tallied 
by IBM machine within a few 
boum, the Diamondbsck reports, 
m a freshman class election, vot- 
ttt were furnished electrographic 



NEW YORK— (ACP)— Thurs- 
day and Fridays at 3:30 p.m. the 
Intercollegiate Network is on the 
air. Eastern colleges tune in to 
the same short wave frequency 
and messages are sent in code and 
voice from students of one college 
to students of another, according 
to the Radio Club of City College 
of New York, the CCNY weekly 
Observation Post reports. 

Harvard, Yale, Columbia, MIT, 
Brooklyn, NYU and "most of the 
other colleges on the eastern sea- 
board" participate, says the CCNY 
Radio club. 

When atmospheric conditions 
are suitable, the network can 
reach England, Sweden, France, 
Germany, South America, South 
Africa and Australia. Although 
it's legal to speak to amateur 
radio operators in the Soviet 
Union, Radio club members' have 
not attempted contact, and the 
Korean war operators on both 
sides have remained incommuni- 
cado, the club reports. 



Today I made a trip over muddy 
back roads to a leper colony locat- 
id about 10 miles outside of Pusan. 
Seeing is believing, they say— and 
I saw. 

I saw what few human eyes 
have seen. I saw the tailings of 
humanity. I saw 1600 of the sad 
dest people on the face of the 
earth. 

There are a lot of nasty places 
in Korea, but this one really takes 
the cake. Here human dignity has 
hit a new low. Scantily clothed, 
underfed and housed in shacks, 
these people have nothing to live 
for. They are truly "the forgotten 
people." 

They live in the mountains, 
away from civilization. It is a 
little town — the town with no 
name, Korea. It's very peacefu 
there. You'd never know that 1600 
people are dying. 

Take six-year-old Kim Sook Ja, 
for example. She's a healthy-look- 
ing girl. You'd never guess that 
this will be her last Christmas. If 
course not — how would you know 
that the dread disease is system 
atically going about its deadly 
work inside her frail body. 

Kim doesn't know either. She 
just plays with a raggedy doll 
someone gave her. She doesn't 
know that what took away her 
mother and father will soon take 
her. She plans to see Santa Claus 
many more times. 

And who has the guts to tell 
her otherwise? Who has the guts 
to go around to 400 other children 
and tell them that they'd better 
play hard while they still can that 
they had better hurry and live 
fast, because leprosy won't wait. 

But even in her last days, Kim 
doesn't have it easy. Life is hard, 
even for a six-year-old. She lives 
in a small, crowded room with 
five or six other people. She spends 
her nights on a straw mat, search- 
ing for warmth that just isn't 
there. What chance has a straw 
mat and one worn dress against a 
bitter Korean winter? 

Her play is confined either to 
her well-worn raggedy doll or the 
mud puddles. No one ever comes 
to see her, nor can she go see the 
world she has never known. She 
must stay behind those big red 
and yellow signs that say: "Keep 
out-leprosy-keep out. 



The only people Kim sees are 
those five or ten "sick people" 
that come to the gate of the town 
each day. They never come in. 
There is no room. They must go 
back to Pusan to spend the rest 
of their agonizing days. Even Kim 
is better off than they. 

Hunger also plays a big role 
in her little life. Most little girls 
her age get about six handsful 
of rice a day. Kim gets four. And 
it's barley, not rice. Second barley 
at that. She doesn't know thaj out- 
side her little world that type of 
barley is fed only to horses. 

The people sometimes grow a 
few vegetables but there is never 
enough to go around. Kim eats her 
barley, and for her, it's the only 
food in the world. She doesn't 
know about ice cream cones, ban- 
ana splits, pop corn and movies. 
How could she? 

Kim doesn't know much about 
dying. She has a hard time figur- 
ing out why some of her playmates 
have suddenly "gone away." Her 
childish mind can't understand 
why others — young and old — 
can go away from her little world 
and she can't. Everything comes 
hard for Kim. 

She doesn't know that the only 
reason most of them are dying is 
because of a lack of medicine. 
Words like diazone, propone, and 
DDS mean nothing to her. She 
doesn't know that these "big 
words" could bring her about fifty 
more Christmases. 

But others know. They know 
that they can't get enough of it 
to treat any but a few of the cas- 
es. They know that there just is- 
n't enough to go around; that as 
a result, the curable cases — like 
Kim's — become incurable by the 
time they get the medicine. 

But Kim can't see the vicious 
circle. She doesn't know that her 
mother and father might be with 
her still if they had had those 
big words." 

I told Kim that maybe, as a 
Christmas present, I could get 
some people in the United States 
to help her and her friends; to 
send some of those "big words." 
to send food and clothing. 

I told her that someone might 
even be able to send some toys 
for her and for the other children. 
I promised to get her some things 
from that world that she has nev- 
er known. I didn't have the guts 
to say otherwise. 
After all, it's Kim's last Christ- 



Editor's note: Anyone interested 
n helping Kim and the other cit- 
izens of the "forgotten town" may 
send articles of clothing, food, 
toys or donations to; Public In- 
formation Office, Headquarters, 
7th Transportation port command 
(c), APO 59, c/o PM, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Mailing deadline for 
Christmas, however, was Nov. 15.) 



THOSE "SNEAKY" TESTS 



What Is News 

People are always talking about 
originality; but what do they 
mean ? As soon as we are born, 
the world begins to work upon 
us; and this goes on to the end. 
And, after all, what can we call 
our own, except energy, strength, 
and will? If I could give an ac- 
count of all that I owe to great 
>redecessors and contempararies, 
there would be but a small balance 
in my favor.Goethe. 



Twenty-one guns 
presidential salute. 



NEW YORK— (ACP)— True- 
false tests took a beating and 
were characterized as "sometimes 
presented in a tricky manner," ac- 
cording to results of a faculty- 
student survey taken among ap- 
proximately 300 Central State 
College students. "Pop Quizzes" 
drew even more unfavorable re- 
action. 

Two hundred and eighteen stu- 
dents considered true-flase tests 
"inadequate to measure the knowl- 
edge of a subject," while 69 stu- 
dents disagreed. Sixty-nine stu- 
dents thought that "pop" quizzes 
should be given, while 272 voiced 
objection. 

A report in the University of 
Buffalo Spectrum gave the follow- 
ing figures: 

Seventy per cent of those ques- 
tioned thought that at least three 
to nine tests should be given dur- 



ing a semester before a semester 
grade was given. Fifty-seven per 
cent thought that from four to 
nine or even more tests should be 
averaged to estimate a final grade. 
Tests frequently given were 
thought to be written for past 
classes rather than for the cur- 
rent semester, 199 students said, 
while 136 felt that all test ap- 
peared to be current. 

Suggestions offered included 
study sheets which would indicate 
material a test would cover; and 
frequent tests to enable students 
to become familiar with the type 
of test presented by professors and 
to give better understanding of 
what to study. 

"The survey seemed to reveal 
that if the instructors would give 
more tests the students would 
study for each individual test and 
thus keep his studies up to date," 
the Spectrum report concludes. 
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The "Bullet Has Been Shot-Here Is The Blank" 



Milk Bars Close 
As V. Va. Opens 

Mayor Drinksomemore has pro- 
claimed Charlottesville as a dis- 
aster area, because of the overa- 
bundance of milk and milk pro- 
ducts in the area. The mayor is- 
sued the statement from his office 
about three days after openings at 
the University. In his statement, 
he said that the city had exhausted 
itself in trying to deal with this 
terrible situation. All the trucks 
in that community have been con- 
verted into refrigerator trucks and 
they have been hauling the excess 
milk to all parts of the country. 
The students at the University 
have greatly alleviated the situa- 
tion by beginning to drink it dur- 
ing all their meals and some are 
even being so thoughtful as to 
drink milk with their afternoon 
snack of pretzels. The mayor com- 
plimented the boys and said that 
the people of Charlottesville would 
long remember them in their 
hearts for their wonderful coop- 
eration in this matter. 

There is a petition, now in the 
process of being drawn up, that 
requests that a National Milk 
Day be proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent. It is thought that if everyone 
would give up drinking water, coca 
colas, and big oranges for a month, 
Charlottesville would again regain 
its economic equilibrium. 

The best of the animals 
(which are responsible for this 
situation) are being shipped to 
different places. It has been stated 
that the Randolph-Mason Hotel 
chain with its headquarters in 
Fredericksburg has bought several 
of these animals and plans to es- 
tablish a Dairy Barre in one of its 
most exclusive hotels. It is thought 
that this might start a new trend 
in drinking habits for the general 
public and in the future all other 




Lyceum Programs 
Rescheduled Here 

M. W. C. girls* lack of interest 
in U. Va. Openings showed a new 
decline in the cultural field. To 
sharpen an interest in the finer 
things, the administration has 
scheduled a fine new Lyceum 
series. 

November 80 
Phil Spitalny and his all you- 
know-what orchestra. 

December 6 

Eddie Fisher— Program: Mushy 
songs, swooning period, 
mushy songs. 
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drinks might be discarded by this 
nation. 

However, the Big Orange Com- 
pany has just stated that their 
scientists were trying to develop 
an ingredient to add to their drink 
and they think that milk is the 
perfect ingredient. They are start- 
ing to manufacture this new drink 
today and they plan to call it 
"Creepers' Special". They feel that 
this name will appeal to the young 
college crowds all over the coun- 
try and they assure the Charlottes- 
ville officials that if this new drink 



is accepted that it will end all 
their troubles. 

FLASH— Charlottesville prob- 
lem solved! Moby Wolington Col- 
lege for Young Women has offered 
to buy and store all the milk that 
Charlottesville has. This announce- 
ment was made just a few minutes 
ago by the leader of the special 
convoy sent to get the milk. The 
high officials of the college said 
that the girls had asked to be al- 
lowed the privilege of drinking 
up the excess milk, because some 
of them seem to have a guilt com- 



plex about the problem of the ex 
cess. The officials Were unable to 
explain this, but they wanted the 
girls to be happy and they said 
the better part of the milk would 
be made up into six-colored ice 
cream, because the girls liked it 
so much. 




ill! 



Mickey Spillane — Program: Dra- 
matic readings from his own 
works. 

January 6 

Tony Bennet— Program: You'll 
never guess! 

January IS 
Notre Dame football team — Pro- 
gram: Calisthenics. 

January 20 
Andre Vishinsky— Program : 2 
hour headstand. 

January 27 
Ezio Pinza— Program: Tap danc- 
ing. 

February 6 

Rocky Graziano — Program: Lec- 
ture on Einsteins' theory of re- 
lativity. 

February IS 

Albert Einstein — Program: Lec- 
ture on Rocky Graziano's Sunday 
punch in relation to the solar sy- 
stem. 

February 20 

Rock Hudson — Program: Quiet 
Meditation. 

More jolly surprises are in store 
for all M.W.C. girls. December! 
When at Lyceum, don't applaud— 
throw money. 



A dollar was once called a 
joachimsthaler. 



NOW 



FINER FILTER! 





m 




FINER FLAVOR! 





Winston tastes good — 

like a cigarette should! 



■ Winston brings flavor bach to filter smoking 
— full, rich, tobacco flavor! No wonder college 
smokers are flocking to Winston — on campuses 
across the country! Along with real flavor— 
the kind you've been missing in filter smokes 
—Winston brings you a finer filter. This exclu- 



sive Winston filter is unique, different, truly 
superior! It works so effectively, yet doesn't 
".thin" the taste or flatten the flavor. Winstons 
are king-size, too, for extra filtering action— 
and easy-drawing for extra good taste. Try a 
pack of Winstons! 
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Students Spend 
Time On Non- 
Academic Work 

Wellesley, Mass.— (I. P.)— In 

her Report to the Trustee of 
Wellesley College, President Mar- 
garet Clapp notes that "Under- 
graduate students seem to spend 
at least as much time on non- 
academic interests as on academic 
work." Pointing to a student 
agreement on the "intangible 
values" sought in extracurricular 
pursuits, Miss Clapp claimed that 
has been the result, with conse 
quent self-imposed limitation on 
time for reflection and leisurely 
learning." 

In her report, which covers al- 
most every aspect of the life of 
the college, President Clapp 
stated the purpose of education 
to be integration within one's self 
during college and integration of 
new facts and ideas in later years. 
Realizing the problems seniors 
face in leaving planned education 
so abruptly, President Clapp stated 
her belief in the need for senior 
lectures on the methods of accom- 
plishment and on the problem of 
the "disappearing simple answer." 

Deploring the deadline in elect- 
ions of classical and modern 
languages other than French, and 
in the physical sciences, Miss Clapp 
placed the responsibility not on 
the lack of facilities in the college 
for these subjects, but on the 
lack of preparatory school en- 
couragement toward these sub- 
jects. She added that a solution 
might be found in non-restrictive 
scholarships for students showing 
interest in these departments. 



Add "Hazrds" Of Night 
Driving . . . 

LOS ANGLES— (ACP)— Tin- 
ted automobile windshields can 
be a significant hazard to night 
driving, according to Heinz Haber, 
UCLA professor in transporta- 
tion and traffic engineering. 

Studies have indicated that tin- 
ted windshields reduce visibility 
at night as much as 45 per cent, 
he said. 

This is not only hazardous, un- 
der conditions of low brightness 
caused by poorly reflecting tar- 
gets and backgrounds but it is 
also a problem for night drivers, 
he said. 

Presently the one advantage of 
tinted windshields is the ability 
to absorb radiant heat on hot sum- 
mer days. 



Mistletoe Magic 
December 4 
Sign Up With 
Dormitory 
Representatives 



PITTS VICTORIA 
THEATRE 

FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
Afternoon at 3:15; Night, 7*0. 
Saturday continuous from 1 P.M. 

Sunday continuous from 3 P.M. 



TUES., NOV. 23 

"CASANOVA'S 
BIG NIGHT" 

Color by Technicolor 
Bob Hope, Joan Fontaine 
Vincent Price, Basil Rathbone 
Plus: SPORTREEL SHORT 



WED.-THURS., NOV. 24-25 

"THREE SAILORS 
AND A GIRL" 

Color by Technicolor 
Jane Powell, Gordon MacRae 
Gene Nelson, Sam Levene 
George Givot, Jack E. Leonard 
Added: SCREENLINER 
Plus: A GOOD CARTOON 

FRI.-SAT., NOV. 26-27 

"TUMBLEWEED" 

Color by Technicolor 
Audie Murphy, Lori Nelson 
Chill Wills 
Added: SCREENLINER 
Also: COMEDY & LATEST NEWS 



South Bend, Ind — (LP.)— The 

University of Notre Dame recently 
inaugurated a new liberal arts cur- 
riculum effective with this year's 
freshman class. The new plan of 
studies for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree constitutes the first major 
curriculum change in the Univer- 
sity's College of Arts and Letters 
in more than thirty years. 

The new liberal arts curriculum 
evolved in part from a self-study 
of the College of Arts and Letters 
made possible by a $23,600 grant 
from the Ford Foundation's Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 
Many of the recommendations em 
bodied in the report of The Com 
mittee on Self- Study, The Curri 
culum of a Catholic Liberal Col 
lege, have been adopted and in- 
cluded in the new liberal arts pro- 
gram. 

The new liberal arts curriculum 
differs substantially from the 
series of course previously offered. 
It is charcterized by a compres- 
sion of courses and activities and 
the collaboration of instructors of 
varying specialties in dealing with 
the students' problems. Among 
the program's chief features are a 
required course in mathematics in 
the freshman year as well as an 
intensive foreign language course 



taught six days a week in the first 
year. 

Formerly, students had the op- 
tion of taking mathematics or one 
of several natural sciences as 
freshmen. They will now take 
math mathematics in their first 
year plus a natural science the 
following year. The intensive one- 
year language course replaces 
courses formerly taught over a 
two-year period. Students have a 
choice of eight classical and 
modern languages. 
„ Under the new program the 
freshman English and speech 
courses will be merged with a view 
to developing articulateness both 
in the students' writing and oral 
presentation. Another major 
change is the establishment of a 
sophomore social science course 
replacing courses in economics, 
sociology and political science 
formerly taught separately in the 
sophomore and junior years. 

While the sophomore English 
course will be devoted to the study 
of literature, a seminar on the 
masterworks in all areas of know- 
ledge will be required of all juniors 
in the new curriculum. Third-year 
students formerly were permitted 
to elect two specialized courses in 
literary forms such as poetry, the 



essay and the short story. 

The new curriculum also pro- 
vides for the study of philosophy 
and theology alternately through- 
out the undergraduate's four years. 
They have been included in the 
program not only as areas of 
knowledge profoundly important 
in themselves but also as integrat- 
ing influences furnishing the liber- 
ally disciplined mind with certain 
governing principles for the unifi- 
cation of knowledge and life. 

As in former years, European 
j and American history will be re- 
quired subjects for Notre Dame 
liberal arts students in their fresh- 
man and sophomore years. Phy- 
sical education courses will no 
longer be required of students who 
are enrolled in one of the three 
campus ROTC programs and who 
have passed certain physical pro- 
ficiency tests. 

Students will take five courses 
each semester instead of six, it 
was pointed out by the Rev. Chas. 
E. Sheedy, C.S.C., dean of the Col- 
lege. A comprehensive examina- 
tion covering all previous work 
will be given at the end of the 
sophomore year, he said, and a 
senior essay will be a requirement 
for graduation. Father Sheedy said 
that the senior essay will consist 



PLAN 



of an exercise in inquiry-in-depth 
appropriate to the student's field 
of concentration. In the past, stu- 
dents majoring in certain subjects 
were required to write a thesis 
while others took senior compre- 
hensive examinations. 

In addition to the traditional 
fifteen departmental majors,' Fath- 
er Sheedy said that new inter- 
departmental majors will be of- 
fered in such areas as Christian 
Culture, Communications, Public 
and Foreign Service and Teacher 
Training. 

U. of Cincinnati To 
Honor Robert Frost . . . 

CINCINNATI— (ACP)— The 
University of Cincinnati's high- 
est honor, the doctor of laws de- 
gree, will be conferred Nov. 15 
upon Robert Frost, distinguished 
American poet, as he arrives to 
fulfill a campus lecture engage- 
ment. 

The degree, to be awarded in 
Frost's eightieth year, will be "in 
recognition of his long period of 
leadership in the field of American 
literature." 



Inhabitants of Guam call them- 
selves Chamorros. 



WHAT'S THIS DROODLE? 

For solution see paragraph below. 




LADY 

IN MIRROR AFTER USING 
VANISHING CREAM 

Lili Whitfield 
University of North Carolina 




SWISS CHEESE MARE 
BY I.B.M. MACHINE 

Mort Fink 
Brooklyn College 



TREE BEING FELLED 
BY MIDGET AND TALL FRIEND 

Donald O. Kistner 
Texas Tech 




OIRL WITH PONY TAIL 
RIDING PONY 

William H. Harris 
Washington State College 



ACCORDING TO THE LARGEST and latest coast-to-coast 
college survey, college smokers prefer Luckies— and 
by a wide margin. The No. 1 reason: Luckies taste 
better. Thousands of students appreciate Luckies' 
better, taste almost as much as the pair in the Droodle 
above, titled: Sweethearts attempting to kiss and 
enjoy better-tasting Luckies at same time. Luckies 
taste better for good reasons. First of all, Lucky 
Strike means fine tobacco. Then, " Ifs Toasted " to 
taste better. This famous Lucky Strike process tones 
up Luckies' light, good-tasting tobacco to make it 
taste even better— cleaner, fresher, smoother. So, 
enjoy the better-tasting cigarette . . . Lucky Strike. 



~Bettea taste luckies... 

LUCKIES TASTE BETTER 

CLEANER, FRESHER, SMOOTHER! 



©A.T.CO. PRODUCT OP 





Lucky Droodles* are pouring in! 
Where are yours? We pay $25 for 
all we use, and for many we don't 
use. So send every original Droodle 
in your noodle, with its descriptive 
title, to Lucky Droodle, P.O. Box 67, 
New York 46, N.Y. 

•DROODLES. Copyright 1803, by 



AMERICA'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 



Stye IttUrt. 
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The Blank 

Weakly of M.W.C. of U. Va. 

Member: 

Joe Collegiat Press P. O. Box 70434896, College Station 

Inter-Planetary Press Fredericksburg, Va. 

ess Subscription: $1,000.00 a year 

Single copy : $1.00 

Prices slightly higher north of the Mason-Dixon 



Lord Beaverbrook 
Managing Editor Business Manager 

Walter Winchell The Lak Henry Ford 

News Editor Milton Eisenhower 

Staff: Milton Berle, John Milton, John Paul Jones, John's Other 
Wife, Tommy Manville and Benny Franklin. 

Feature Editor Marx Twain 

Staff: Harpo Marx, Chico Marx, Groucho Marx, Karl Marx, and 
Benny; Franklin. 

Sports Editor Eddie Arcaro 

Staff: Native Dancer, Trigger, Joe the bookie and Benny Franklin. 

Photographer Casey Crime 

Staff: Carrie Nation, Marry Carrie, Carry-me-back-to-old-Vir- 
ginny and Benny Franklin. 

Circulation Manager Zsa Zsa Gabor 

Staff: Eva Gabor, Magda Gabor, Jolie Gabor, Gertrude Gabor 
and Benny Franklin. 

Typist Bill Shakespeare 

Cartoonist Charles Addams 

Staff: Leonardo da Vinci, Pablo Picasso, Sir Gawain, The Green 
Knight and Sir Benjamin of Franklin. 

An Editorial 

A survey which took place on the campus last week- 
end during U. Va. Openings showed that the decided lack 
of interest among Mary Washington girls toward these 
openings is indeed great. 

Of the girls interviewed, one hundred per cent stated 
that they had a chance to go to Charlottesville but more 
pressing activities such as term papers, book reports, and 
preparations for Monday classes kept them at school. 

We ask the question: Is this right? Should M.W.C. 
girls consider their studies more important than helping 
their brother school have a successful week-end? These 
boys had spent much money, time, and effort in planning 
the week-end. For us to show such a decided lack of in- 
terest is indeed a crime! 

If nothing else, we should consider going to U. Va. an 
obligatory thing. When we have dances on the hill and 
invite our brother school to come, do they let us down? 
Of course not! They lay aside their books for a night and 
travel many miles — to make our dances a success. Shouldn't 
this favor be returned them? 

We should not take a snobbish and mature attitude 
against U. Va. Openings. We should not think studies more 
important. We hope that in the future more interest will 
be directed in the direction of Charlottesville. 

And forget not the immortal words of Richard Garnett 
from "De Flagella Myrteo:" 

"There is another version than Moore's of the story 
of the Peri at the gate. She remained disconsolate until, 
encountering U. Va. outside the rampart of Paradise, she 
declared that she had never known where Paradise was." 




Thompson's 

FLOWER SHOP 

707 Princess Anne St. 
Phone ESsex 3-4591 




BRENT'S 

YOUR SHOPPING CENTER 
Phone ESsex 3-5533 
1019 Caroline Street 
Always Something New 



KENMORE 

Cfcanvri 

Phone ESsex 3-4021 



Western School 
Has Unique Course 

Yellow Spring*, O. — (L P.)— 

The new cross-departmental maj- 
or, "The Family: Personality and 
Society," introduced this year at 
Antioch College, is probably a u- 
nigue one, according to Marjorie 
East, chairman of the new depart- 
ment. Professor of Home Econom- 
ics, Mrs. East stated, so far as 
she knows, this is the first time 
an undergraduate school has de- 
veloped an inter-departmental 
course of study such as this. 

Two new courses have been in- 
troduced as part of the required 
program in this field, in addition 
to the core of field courses ranging 
throught the departments of psy- 
chology, sociology, authropology, 
home economics, and education. 

"Co-ordination Seminar," a one 
credit course, required each year 
with the exception of the last, 
meets once every two weeks for 
the purpose of group guidance. 
Discussion of courses and their 
relationship to the vocational 
field, films, and speakers will be 
included in the curriculum. "Sen 
ior Field Seminar" is the second 
of the new courses. 

Outlining other ideas for the 
new course of study, Mrs East 
mentioned the possibility of plac 
ing co-oping students in private 
homes of varying economic levels 
in order to study family relations 
New co-op jobs may also be avail- 
able in the field, she added. 

Students choosing to concentr- 
ate in this field will "focus their 
attention on the origins and devel- 
opments of personality, the inter- 
action of individuals within the 
primary social group, the nuclear 
family, and the wider social groups 
of the family; and the basic educa- 
tion of individuals about their soc- 
iety that goes on within these soc- 
ial groups," according to the cat- 
ologue statement. 



Plantation 
Restaurant 

Fall Season Dinner Dances 

Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
8:30-11:30 

COLLEGE STUDENTS ONLY 

No A.B.C. Licenses 

Phone ESsex 3-7638 

8 miles South of Fredericksburg at 
Massaponax 



"It's All In The Cards," 
Says U. of Rochester . . . 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.— (ACP) 
—The University of Rochester 
micropublication service, estab- 
lished as an experiment in 1953, 
has developed .publishing pro- 
grams in music, 'medicine, library 
science, Canadian studies, and his- 
torical manuscripts, and its micro- 
card reproductions have begun to 
sell in quantity to libaries through- 
out the United States. 

Known as the University of 
Rochester Press, it limits its pub- 
lications to paquemicrotext, invol- 
ving a photographic process 
which reproduces as many as 50 
pages of an average book on a 
3x5 card. Cards are enlarged to 
legible size by a reading machine. 

Current emphasis is on out-of- 
print books and unpublished re- 
search materials in the fields of 
medicine and music. 



The Amazing Mr. George 
Pender . . • 

BURLINGTON, VT.— (ACP)— 
University of Vermont baseball 
fans are awaiting the appearance 
of George Plender in intercollegi- 
ate baseball come spring, accord- 
ing to the Vermont Cynic, univer- 
sity weekly newspaper.. Plender 
shattered sports record book last 
spring when he pitched an "im- 
possible" 57 % straight scoreless 
innings in intercollegiate baseball 
for the University of Vermont. 

A check with NCAA records 
showed no official college records 
were kept for the entire country, 
but, according to the Cynic, "Of- 
ficials of NCAA remarked that 
in the near future, baseball re- 
cords will be a reality. And when it 
does, Plender's record will be 
kept with the NCAA bureau." 

All that Plender can say is, 
"Well, I had to make up for my 
.038 batting average somehow!" 



Plan Now for 
Executive Career 

in RETAILING 

Unique one-year course leads 
you to Master's degree. Indi- 
vidualized training for those 
College Graduates who 
desire top-paying positions, 
have average or better aca- 
demic records, broad educa- 
tional backgrounds. Training 
in nationally known retail or- 
ganizations with pay (covers 
tuition, books, fees). Scholar- 
ships. Coed. Graduates placed. 
Next class begins Sept. 6,1955. 

Applications ac- 
cepted now. Write 
for Bulletin C. 

SCHOOL OF 
RETAILING 




UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 

13, P.. 



The battle between the Monitor 
and the Merrimack took place at 
Hampton Roads, Virginia. 

Colorado has the greatest num 
ber of high peaks of any state in 
the nation. 



New York College 
ContinuesProgram 

Schenectady, N. Y. — (I. P.)— 
Union College is continuing its ex- 
perimental program of interdep- 
artmental courses for the fouth 
year of a five-year experiment 
sponsored by a $75,000 grant from 
the Carnegit Foundation. Of the 
courses offered several remain es- 
sentially as they were last year, 
while others have undergone 
change in format as well as in 
instructors. 

The most sweeping change takes 
place in Professor Philip Stanley's 
course in "Communications." The 
revised version covers four major 
areas of the subject: "Inter-per- 
sonal Communications," "Poetical 
Communication and the Myth," 
"Scientific Communications," and 
"Administrative Communications." 

Another innovation in the course 
is that, in each of the four areas, 
Professor Stanley is being assist- 
ed by another member of the fac- 
ulty who will act in the capacity 
of consultant and advisor. In "In- 
ter-p e r s o n a 1 Communications" 
Freud's Psychopathology of Every- 
day Life will be carefully studied 
with Professor Clare W. Graves 
of the Department of Psychology 
acting as consultant. "Poeticial 
Communication and the Myth" will 
cover works of John Donne, John 
Milton, and T. S. Eliot. Consultant 
in this area will be Professor D. 
Richard Weeks. 

In the stuay of "Scientific Com- 
munication," the major work to 
be Whitehead's Science and the 
Modern World. The final phase, 
"Administrative Communication," 
will analyze Chester Barnard's 
Function of the Executive. 

Professor Alfred T. Goble of the 
Department of Physics, Chairman 
of the Committee on Interdepart- 
mental Courses, said of the pro- 
gram: "The College is not only 
developing what it believes to be 
a number of valuable courses but 
is also gathering information 
about the advantages and diffi- 
culties of such courses, informa- 
tion which eventually will be plac- 
ed at the disposal of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the use of other 
colleges as well. In taking an in- 
terdepartmental course the stu- 
dent is participating in a new and 
interesting program: the work is 
valuable and exciting for him, and 
from his experience the College 
hopes to learn much which will 
help in the evaluation of the whole 
program." 

Blest Be The Tie That 
Binds . . . 

(Or: "Old Grads Never Die; 
They Just Fire Away") 

SAN FRANCISCO — (ACP)— 
City cops took a dim view of an 
impromptu bonfire victory rally 
here after the UCLA-California 
football game across the Bay at 
Berkeley. Seems that the L. A. 
school's supporters tossed No 
Parking signs, newspaper racks 
and park benches into a bonfire 
at Union Square, in the heart of 
downtown San Francisco. One of 
the 10 rooters carted off to the 
pokey was a UCLA student. 
Others ranged, in age from 25 to 
59 and in occupation from busi- 
ness executive to waiter. 




SNACK BAR 

905 Caroline St. 

"The Best Sandwiches 
in Town" 

"Joe" & "Gertie" 
Adams 
Props. 



Holding the honor of being lead- 
off band in the Thallheimers Toy 
Parade, the M. W. C. organization 
marched in Richmond last Thurs- 
day, November 18. The parade 
which lasted some hour and a half, 
began at the Division of Motor 
Vehicle Building and ended at 
Marshall Athletic Field. 

Before the parade the band was 
given a chicken dinner, courtesy 
of Thallheimers, at Wright's Town 
House in Richmond. 



BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 



JUDSON SMITH 
STUDIO 

Phone ESsex 8-3931 

PHOTOGRAPHER 
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I UNC Questions 
Segregation 
0^ Freshmen 



November 14 dawned warm and 
sunny to the relief of all the rid 
era. The beautiful fall weather 
brought many spectators as well 
as outside exhibitors to our fall 
show. Parents, townspeople, and 
teachers as well as students 
thronged to the stables to watch 
the program of eleven exciting 



The hunter championship was 
taken by a former junior rider, 
at Oak Hill, Libby Lindstrom, rid- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. James Andrews' 
Flag Day. The pair had many 
beautiful rounds to annex two 
blues a red and a yellow. 

Nugget, owned and ridden by 
Mr. Walther's son, Russell, Jr., 
entered only two classes and came 
out with two first to win the 
jumper championship against 
some stiff competition. This is a 
fitting end to the showing season 
for Nugget, especially since he 
has just been officially proclaimed 
the jumper champion of Virginia. 

Several other Oak Hill horses 
and rider^ were in the ribbons. 
Cynthia Stone annexed two rib- 
bons riding the big gray Clifton's 
Lad. Jackie Bragg of Culpeper 
rode her own pony. Chick-a-linda, 
to a first in the Equitation and 
Pony Hunters. Second in the Equ- 
itation was Nancy Lee Huffman, 
one of our freshman riders. 

The rest of the Mary Washing- 
ton girls did very well with their 
horses against the outside com- 
petition, despite a few mishaps 
which aroused gasps from the 
crowd. No one was hurt seriously, 
although there were some unusual- 
looking accidents. Much excite- 
ment was occasioned, too, by clas- 
ses such as the Modified Olympic 
and the Knock-Down-and-Out, in 
which the jumps reached a height 
of five feet. 

Unfortunately, darkness came 
too soon, as it always seems to 
do. The last class was run off in 
the fast gathering dusk, and it 
was almost totally dark before the 
championship ribbons could be pin- 
ned. All the girls agreed, how- 
ever, that the show was well worth 
the work, and we hope the specta- 
tors enjoyed seeing the show as 
much as we did putting it on. 



By George, He Did It 
Again! . . . 

COLUMBUS, OHIO— (ACP)— | 
Pete George, Ohio State Univer- 
sity dental student, came home for I 
the second straight year f rom | 
Vienna with the world's middle- 
weight weightlifting crown, the] 
Ohio State Lantern reports. 

He copped honors with a 259-lb. I 
press, a 281-lb. snatch and a clean 
and jerk of 352-lbs. for a total of 
892 lbs. He edged Bogdanovski of | 
Russia who had a sum of 855 lbs. 
Twenty-eight countries entered | 
the world's championship match. 



Colorado's No. 1 Booster 

BOULDER, COLO.— (ACP)— I 
A fractured pelvis, fractured knee 
cap, and other injuries failed to 
prevent Nancy Heap, 21, Colorado 
University coed, from seeing the 
"big game" between Colorado and| 
Oklahoma on Oct. 30, the Color- 
ado Daily reports. She was in- 
jured when an automobile, driven I 
by her husband ran off a road | 
Oct. 2. 

An ambulance took her, accomp- 
anied by her husband, to the] 
stadium, where her stretcher was 
raised to bed level and placed so 
that the young woman was almost | 
in a sitting position. 



N. C. — (I. P.) — "The 
pendulm has swung" on the ques- 
tion of segregating freshmen into 
separate dormitories and restrict 
ing them from pledging fraternit- 
ies, declares Chancellor Robert 
B. House of the University of 
North Carolina. 

"At one time we had that policy 
of housing freshmen in seperate 
dorms. We found that is wasn't 
good. Now the pendulm is swing 
ing back. I don't know where it 
will stop." 

About the other rule recom- 
mended by the State of the Uni- 
versity Conference to restrict 
freshmen from fraternity partici- 
pation, he said, "the pendulm has 
swung again. When I was a fresh- 
man (in the 1910's) we had a rule 
like that. Around in the twenties 
it was discovered that it was of 
great value to a freshman to 
pledge a fraternity. Now the coun- 
ter idea is coming up." He added 
that he did not believe that "frat- 
ernities are the cause for students 
studying or not studying." 



University of California Raises 
Question On Honor Code 



Berkeley, Calif. — (I. P.)— A re 
port by the University Affairs 
Council at the University of Calif- 
ornia on the subject of examina 
tions and how to quell cheating re 
volved around the following ques^ 
tions: (1) Why should undergrad- 
uates be expected to compete for 
grades with students who are not 
subjected to the same standards 
of honesty? 

(2a) Is there no uniform stand- 
ard in which midterms and finals 
are corrected? (2b) Why do not 
professors who teach courses 
throughout the entire semester 
help correct papers instead of 
leaving them to teaching assis 
tants who often are not even pre 
sent at lectures? (2c) Are meth 
ods of corrections supervised or 
enforced ? 

Regarding the first query, gen- 
eral consensus of faculty mem- 
bers on UAC was that students 
should report instances of cheat- 
ing to the proper channels — first, 
to the professor in charge of the 
course and second, if necessary, to 
the chairman of the department. 
Most members felt that any self- 



respecting faculty member would 
definitely welcome knowledge of 
definite cases of cheating during 
tests so that he could take immed- 
iate steps to curb the practice in 
future exams. 

Regarding question "2a," ad- 
ministrators professed the stand- 
ardization of the methods used to 
correct exams would be extremely 
difficult to set up in the first place, 
and practically impossible to ad- 
minister. 

James Cason, professor of chem- 
istry and chemical engineering, 
said he had never been told how 
to grade his papers and he thought 
the "quality of corrections on ex- 
ams would vary with the quality 
of teaching." Most faculty mem- 
bers agreed with Cason who 
pointed out that the manner of 
grading papers is a "zealously 
guarded privilege," almost as dear 
to the professor as the 
of academic freedom. 

General improvement in the 
"reader system" during the past 
few years was noted by Eric 
Bellquist, professor of political 
science, who observed that general 



practice years ago was to appoint 
readers who were academic sen- 
iors. "Now," Bellquist pointed 
out, "I have no readers who hold 
less than a master's degree and 
one even has a law degree." 

As for part "2b," some members 
pointed out that many professors 
read a certain percentage of the 
papers after each test. And many 
professors, contrary to popular be- 
lief, will change grades assigned 
by their readers if students ap- 
peal the grades. 

Chancellor Clark Kerr admitted 
that it is mistakenly felt that such 
complaints and appeals are held 
against students but he said he 
thought this generally was not 
the situation. 

Regarding supervision of cor- 
rection methods (2c), most faculty 
members thought best results with 
teaching assistants and readers 
were obtained when the professor 
called regular meetings with his 
staff to point out to them just 
what would constitute adequate 
answers for the various questions 
given on exams. 




They satisfy millions because only Chesterfield 
has the right combination of the world's best 
tobaccos. They're highest in quality, low in nicotine. 

You smoke with the greatest possible pleasure 
when your cigarette is Chesterfield. It's the largest- 
selling cigarette in America's colleges! 
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